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]V. — On the Determination of the River " Eulceus" of the Greek 
Historians. By Wm. Kennett Loftus, Esq. 

[For Map, see vol. xxvi. p. 131.] 
Head, December 8, 1856. 

Professor G. Long has very correctly remarked* that " the whole 
question as to the site of Susa is inseparable from that of its rivers ; 
the determination of the site of Susa determines the identity of 
the rivers, and if the identity of the rivers can be determined, the 
site of Snsa is determined. But unfortunately," at that time, 
" there was almost equal difficulty in determining both one and 
the other." 

Recently, however, one of these desiderata has been obtained. 

In 1850, General Williams made certain discoveries in the 
ruins of Shush, near Dizful, in Western Persia ; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, the sum of 500/. was voted by Parliament, on the 
suggestion of Colonel Rawlinson, for the purpose of making further 
exploratory researches. At Colonel Rawlinson's request, I under- 
took to conduct the excavations. The remains of two ancient 
palaces were uncovered. One of these is a magnificent colonnade, 
erected on precisely the same plan and of the same dimensions as 
that at Persepolis. Upon the bases of the columns are trilingual, 
cuneiform inscriptions, cut by Artaxerxes Mnemon, which state 
that the edifice was commenced by his ancestor, Darius the son of 
Hystaspes. That the later monarch was the founder of Susa, we 
have the concurrent testimony of Pliny .f In the same ruins was 
discovered a short Greek epigram, in which appears the name of 
the province "Susiana." We may therefore conclude, without 
further doubt, that the ruins of Shush J represent the Susa of the 
Greek historians, and " Shushau the palace " of Scripture. § 

This site being finally determined, it next becomes of im- 
portance to identify the various Susian rivers. This is, however, 
a difficult task, in consequence of the very remarkable discrepancies 
which occur in the ancient accounts concerning them. 

The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society contains the 
opinions and explanations of several modern scholars and travellers 
upon this subject. These, for the most part, agree in correctly 
marking the modern Kerkhah as the Choaspes— the river of Diz 
as the Coprates — and the Kuran as the Pasitigris, but the course 
of the Eulaeus, and the historical difficulties connected therewith, 
remain unsolved. 

* Journal of the Eoyal Geographical Journal, vol. Hi. p. 258. 
t Lib. vi. c. 27. 

X A detailed account of my discoveries was read at a meeting of the Royal 
Society of Literature, and will appear in the forthcoming volume of that Society. 
J Esther i. 2, 5, &c. ; Daniel viii. 2. 
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Colonel Rawlinson,* under the impression that Susan in the 
Bakhtiyari mountains, was the Shushan of Scripture, regarded the 
upper part of the Kiiran as the Eulaeus or Ulai. This explanation 
was proved to be untenable in Professor Long's f remarks, while 



* Journal of the Koyal Geographical Society, vol. ix. p. 85. 
t lb., vol. xii. p. 104. 
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Mr. Layard * could find no ruins of sufficient importance at 
Susan to justify their being considered as the palace of Esther, 
or even of their being assignable to so early a period. I can, 
from a personal visit to that locality, fully corroborate Mr. Layard's 
account. 

Professor Long f and Mr. Layard t concur in believing that the 
Eulseus is represented by the small stream called Shaour or Shapur, 
which flows close past the tomb of the Prophet Daniel at the 
western base of the great mound of Shush — the citadel of Susa. 
There are also objections to their view of the case ; from the fact 
that — although deep — the tortuous course and narrowness of the 
Sh&our are strongly opposed to the probability of its having been 
the great means of communication between Susa and the Persian 
Gulf, — especially when two large rivers, as the Kerkhah and that 
of Diz, are within two miles of the ruins. 

The greater portion of the Shaour stream at the present day is 
— and in former times most probably was — expended in the 
cultivation of the soil. It is reduced to an insignificant rivulet 
before it joins the Diz. 

It will not, moreover, correspond with the statement of PtoletnyJ 
that, after the Mosseus, the Eulseus was the chief river of Susiana, — 
nor will it clearly explain the conflicting accounts of the other 
ancient historians. 

As it is upon the proper identity of the Eulseus that the ap- 
parent contradictions occur, I am induced to make a few notes, 
under the belief that a new and satisfactory light can now be 
thrown on the perplexing question. The solution here offered is 
founded on observations and information derived from a residence 
of three months at Susa. It proves that the early historians care- 
fully registered what they saw, or what they transcribed from 
competent authorities, and that the apparent confusion in their 
statements arises — not from any fault of the writers — but from the 
difficulty of our comprehending them, owing to the very imperfect 
knowledge we possess of the countries they describe. Vast 
changes, moreover, have occurred in the courses of the various 
rivers during the many centuries which have elapsed since those 
accounts were written. 

The explanation which I propose is this, viz., — a bifurcation of 
the modern Kerkhah, one branch of which passed on the east of 
Susa, and eventually joined the Kuran at some undetermined 
point below Bender-ghil. Such a river would in every respect 
answer to the Eulseus, and meet all the historical difficulties of 
the case. We shall then understand — 

* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xii. p. 102 ; and vol. xvi. p. 61- 
t lb., vol. xii. p. 102; and vol. xvi. p. 92. J Lib. vi. c. 3. 
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I. That the name Choaspes properly applied to the western, 
while Eulaeus referred to the eastern, branch of the divided river. 

II. That, with two names for streams, derived from the same 
source, the parent stream was called indiscriminately by both. 
Hence, it is not surprising that the name of one branch was, in 
the same manner, loosely transferred to the other. 

III. That the name Eulaeus was also given to the united river 
formed by the eastern branch of the Choaspes or Eulaeus and the 
Pasitigris. 

I shall endeavour to prove that such a bifurcation of the 
Kerkhah did in former times actually exist : first, by extracts 
from and reference to the ancient writers ; and, secondly, by my 
own actual observations in the locality. 

I. As it is now universally admitted that the modern Kerkhah 
is the Choaspes of the ancients, I need only adduce the two fol- 
lowing passages to prove that no other river can be referred to in 
them : — 

" Alexander came to the Choaspes, and then entered Susa," * 
on his march from Babylon. 

" Susa stands in the interior on the Choaspes, on the farther 
side near the bridge." f 

It was on the banks of the Choaspes, so famous for the exqui- 
site quality of its waters, that Abutites, the Persian governor of 
the province, according to Oriental custom, came to meet the 
conqueror with presents worthy of a king, and afterwards escorted 
him into the city. The present course of the Kerkhah corre- 
sponds with the Choaspes in the above passages, and, in fact, no 
other river will answer the description in connexion with the march 
of Alexander direct from Babylon to Susa. 

In the quotation from Strabo there is a certain obscurity, which 
seems to imply that Susa was not situated actually upon the 
bank of the Choaspes, but only near it, which is the case at the 
present day with respect to the ruins of Shush and the Kerkhah. 
" On the farther side " may even refer to the eastern branch of 
the river. 

II. To determine the Eulaeus, we have a variety of apparently 
conflicting evidence, but which, when compared and digested, 
leads only to one conclusion. We have the statement of — 

1. Pliny,! tna t the Eulaeus rises in Media. 

2. Ptolemy,§ that it has two sources : one in Media and the 
other in Susiana. 

3. Arrian,|| on the authority of Ptolemy and Aristobulus, that 

* Q. Curtius, ii. 9. t Strabo, p. 728 : Casaub._ 

% Lib. vi. c. 27. § Lib. vi. c. 3. || Lib. vii. c. 7. 1. 
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" Alexander, who was at Susa, embarks and sails down the 
Eulaeus ; he then sails from the mouth of the Eulaeus, along the 
gulf coast, to the mouth of the Tigris." 

4. Pliny * again, that the Eulaeus surrounded the citadel of the 
Susians. 

5. The prophet Daniel,t " I heard a man's voice between the 
banks of the Ulai." 

The Median source of the Eulseus, referred to by Pliny, is, 
without doubt, the upper and mountainous course of the Kerkhah 
previous to its debouching in the fertile plains of Susiana. 

The Susian source of Ptolemy is not, however, so plainly seen, 
but I take it to mean the point from which the bifurcation took 
place, and to apply to the eastern branch of the Kerkhah. As 
regards the passage from Arrian, modern authorities unanimously 
agree in identifying the lower part (at least) of the Kur&n with 
the Eulseus, down which Alexander sailed to the Persian Gulf. 
But to sail from Susa implies the existence of some channel 
between that city and the Kuran, and we are, therefore, obliged to 
believe that the name Eulaeus was likewise applied to the Diz, 
the Shaour, or to another river not now existing, which joined the 
Kuran. That this was not the Diz is evident from a passage in 
Diodorus Siculus, % to which I shall hereafter have to allude, 
wherein the Diz (ancient Coprates) is clearly distinguished from 
the Eulaeus. It could not be the Shaour, on account of the 
reasons I have already given, and also from the fact that the 
water of the Eulaeus was deemed so pure as to be the chosen 
drink of the Persian kings, which was carried with them on their 
journeys,§ while the water of the Shaour is notoriously heavy and 
unwholesome. We are, therefore, driven to the conclusion of 
there having been another navigable river, which a bifurcation 
from the Kerkhah would supply. 

Ptolemy's account, it must be admitted, is obscure. This is 
only to be expected from a writer who gives a geographical descrip- 
tion of a country which he never visited. He places Susa upon 
the left branch of the Eulaeus, upwards of a degree above the point 
of confluence of the right arm of the river. || Obscure though this 
passage be, it, I think, affords material evidence in favour of my 
view of the case, for he distinctly alludes to two branches of the 
Eulaeus. By the left branch I understand that which flowed east 
of the city. The western arm is the modern Kerkhah. 

And here it should be remarked that, in speaking of the modern 

* Lib. vi. c. 27. + Chap. via. ver. 16. 

% Lib. xix. c. 18, 19. § Pliny, lib. xxxi. c. 3. 

|| Ptolemy, lib. vi. c. 3 ; and Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. ix. 
p. 85. 
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Kerkhah throughout this paper, I do not imply that the course of 
this river was always the same as now. As related by Strabo,* it 
is probable that, in early times, it fell into the Kuran, or Pasitigris. 
Ptolemy fixes the source of the Susian arm of the Eulaeus, i. e. 
the Kerkhah bifurcation, at 34° 15', and the point of confluence at 
33°, which gives a difference of latitude of 1° 15'. According to 
my friend Lieut. Glascott, r.n., the difference of latitude between 
Susa and Mohamrah, at the mouth of the Kuran, is 1° 45'. 
This appears to make Ptolemy's account correct as to the junction 
of the two streams of the Eulaeus occurring upwards of a degree 
below Susa, or about 30 miles above Mohamrah. From Ptolemy 
I therefore conclude that Susa was situated between the two 
branches of the Eulaeus, and that the eastern arm was the main 
stream ; also that he entirely rejects the name Choaspes, which by 
other authors is applied to the western branch of the same river, 
now known as the Kerkhah. These points can, however, only be 
conceded on the explanation of the Eulaeus bifurcation above Susa. 

This once granted, we shall have the account of Ptolemy agree- 
ing exactly with that of Pliny, f that " the Eulaeus surrounded the 
citadel of the Susians ;" and we shall be able to understand the 
apparent contradiction of Quintus Curtius (Rufus)J and of Strabo § 
that Susa stood on the Choaspes, and also that remarkable expres- 
sion of Daniel's " between the banks of the Ula'i." Susa would 
literally be surrounded by the waters of the Eulaeus, yet at the 
same time stand on the Choaspes ; Daniel from the palace might, 
as he states, have heard the voice " between the banks of the Ula'i," 
i. e. between the two streams of the Eulaeus. 

6. Strabo, in another passage, || tells us that Alexander, in his 
march from Susa to Persis, crossed several rivers, which he enu- 
merates apparently in order : " Next to the Choaspes is the Co- 
prates and the Pasitigris." Now there is a clear contradiction 
here to his former account of Susa being on the east of the Choaspes, 
which river Alexander crossed on his way from Babylon to Susa. 
If, however, we admit the bifurcation of the Choaspes or Eulaeus, 
the difficulty is at once explained. Alexander might cross the 
Choaspes on his way to and on his journey from Susa. 

* Strabo, p. 728 : Casaub. t Lib. vi. c. 27. 

% Lib. ii. c. 9. 

In an Appendix to this paper I have given extracts from the Historians, and a 
tracing from the maps which illustrate Ptolemy's Geographical description of the 
region North of the Persian Gulf. If, instead of the eastern course of the 
Eulaeus, we suppose it to have followed the smooth black lines, which I have 
inserted, we should have the two branches as assumed above. It is probable, 
however, that Ptolemy's eastern branch is the Kuran, and the western the 
Kerkhah, and that his account is really a confused one. But, as he makes 
the eastern branch rise in Mount Orontes, he more probably intends it for the 
Kerkhah. 

§ Strabo, p. 728: Casaub. H I b -> P. 729: Casaub. 
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7. Pliny* says that the waters of the Eulaeus and Choaspes were 
equally famed for their quality. This is to be inferred if they were 
derived from one and the same source ; but Pliny was probably 
ignorant of the fact. 

The next passage to which I refer is one from Diodorus Siculus,f 
which caused Colonel Rawlinson the chief difficulty in reconciling 
his theory of the Susian rivers. 

8. " When Antigonus was marching against Eumenes, the latter 
retired to the Tigris, distant one day's journey from Susa. . . . 
EumSnes placed the Tigris between himself and his enemy, and 
lined the whole stream with his forces from its source to the sea. 
Antigonus, advancing from Susa, arrived at the Coprates, which 
rises in a mountainous country and flows into the Pasitigris : it is 
about 400 feet wide, and rapid. Antigonus having passed part of 
the troops over the river, Eumenes suddenly crosses the Tigris and 
attacks them. Antigonus retreats to Badaca on the Eulaeus, and 
with difficulty makes his way through the country of the Cossaei, in 
nine days, to the inhabited part of Media," 

Admitting the correctness of identifying the Tigris here men- 
tioned with the Kur£n, and allowing my theory to be correct as 
regards the Eulaeus, the difficulty at once vanishes. We can, then, 
understand that when Antigonus was defeated on the Coprates, or 
river of Diz, he retreated upon the bifurcating eastern branch of 
the Kerkhah, or, at any rate, upon some river west of the Coprates 
to the position of which this bifurcating branch corresponds in a 
remarkable manner. With respect to the site of Badaca, I believe 
that it is to be recognised in some large ruins, the most prominent 
of which is named Tel Zembil,} which were observed and visited by 
General Williams and Mr. Churchill near the right bank of the 
Diz, and only a few hours south-east of Susa. It is not improbable 
that this site likewise represents the " templum Dianae augustissi- 
mum illis gentibus," which Pliny § marks as situated on the 
Eulaeus below Susa, and which Antiochus Epiphanes || attempted to 
plunder. 

Although of little or no importance in this inquiry, it may be 
well to observe that, if the Shaour and the Diz, or the ancient 
Coprates, before joining the Kuran, as at the present day, had 
united their streams to the bifurcated branch of the Kerkhah, we 
should clearly have the Eulaeus the chief river of Susiana after the 
Mosasus, which is now called Khor Musa, and which is one of the 
mouths of the Kurain. This would exactly agree with the testi- 
mony of Ptolemy previously mentioned. 

* Lib. xxxi. c. 3 ; also Sol. Polyhist., xxxiii. xxxviii. t Lib. xix. c. 1 7. 

X Mr. Churchill surveyed these ruins, and the Plans are now in the archives of 
the Turko-Persian Frontier Commission. 

§ Lib. vi. c. 27. || 1 Maccab. c. vi. v. 1-4. 
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III. It would be useless here to repeat the evidence which proves 
that the Kuran was indiscriminately called Eulseus or Pasitigris. 
I will, however, notice one point of importance which has pre- 
viously escaped observation. In Arrian we have the following 
passages : — 

" Nearchus sails back past the outlet of the Tigris to the mouth 
of the Pasitigris, which he ascends till he comes to the bridge of 
boats by which Alexander was going to pass his army over to Susa." 
— Indica, 42. 

" The navy of Alexander sails from the Persian Gulf up to 
Susia. Alexander, who was then at Susa, embarks and sails down 
the Eulseus ; he then sails from the mouth of the Eulseus along the 
Gulf coast to the mouth of the Tigris." — Expedit. vii. 7, 1. 

There is no question among geographers as to the identity of 
the Pasitigris and Eulseus here mentioned, but the cause of the 
discrepancy has not been explained. If, however, we suppose 
that the historian spoke of a river by the names which were more 
peculiarly applied to it at certain distant localities, we shall 
observe how very careful and correct these accounts really are. 
When speaking of Susa and its nearest navigable stream, he would 
naturally name the Eulseus, while at the mouth of the Pastigris 
he would as surely speak of the river by that name. In like 
manner, at the present day, a person at Dizfdl would talk of 
descending the Diz river to the Tigris, while from the Tigris he 
would speak of ascending the Kuran. 

Pliny states, in two passages,* that the Eulseus separated 
Susiana from Elymais, and also that it received into it the river 
Hedypnus, flowing from beyond the "Asylum Persarum," and a 
second stream (Aduna?) from Susiana. Now the Eulseus, or 
eastern branch of the Kerkhah, and the lower portion of the 
Kuran or Pasitigris would exactly answer the above description, 
and separate Susiana from Elymais, or the region lying along the 
skirts of the great mountains, and extending to Persis on the sea 
coast. The Jerrahi't is admitted to have been the Hedyphon, on 
the assumption that it formerly joined the Kuran, therefore we 
are certainly at liberty to consider the Shaour, rising in Susiana, 
as Pliny's second and inferior river. And thus it is proved that 
Pliny's description of the Eulseus is in part applicable to the 
Kerkhah, and in part to the Kuran, for which apparent incongruity 
Prof. Long £ urges that "a better proof of the worthlessness of 
Pliny's evidence could not well be produced " I It is now, I 
think, tolerably evident that Pliny's authority was correct, and 

* Lib. vi. c. 27. 

t See Journal of Royal Geographical Society: Colonel Rawlinson, vol. ix. 
p. 92 ; Mr. Layard, vol. x\>i. p. 91. 
% lb., vol. xii. p. 109. 
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that modern difficYilties arose from ignorance of the changes 
which have occurred in the physical characters of the country. 

It now only requires to be shown that there are positive traces 
existing of a channel which bifurcated from the Kerkhah above 
Susa, passed e. of that city, absorbed the Shaour, and ultimately 
joined the Kuran below the modern village of Benderghil. 

From the left bank of the river Kerkhah, at a short distance 
below the ruined bridge called Pa'i Piil,* a dry channel of great 
width and depth strikes off in a south-easterly direction. It 
crosses the road between Dizfdl and the mounds of Shush, at 
about a mile or a mile and a half from the citadel at the latter 
place. From thence it continues in the same direction, and 
crosses the Shaour a little below the ford of Umm-et-timmen.f 

It is to be regretted that I was unable to spare a few days from 
my labours at Shush to trace the onward course of this channel. 
On the conclusion of the excavations the intense heat (124° Fahr. 
in the shade) of a Susian summer caused me to dread being 
scorched to death like the lizards and serpents of the same locality 
in olden time.f Moreover other duties called me in the opposite 
direction, so that I was compelled to forego the pleasure and 
excitement which such an interesting occupation would have 
afforded me. In all probability, however, this river bed joins the 
Kuran near the town of Ahwaz, opposite to which place a deep 
channel has been observed by several travellers. 

I do not, however, insist on this as the point of confluence, 
although 1 think it the most probable one. At two other places 
between Ismaili below Ahwaz and Nahr Hashem, the nearest 
point of the Kerkhah, I have, however, crossed deep and important 
river channels. 

That the ancient watercourse passing e. of Susa was not simply 
an irrigating canal, is evident from the fact that it is sunk below 
the level of the desert. This is characteristic of all navigable 
streams in those regions. Irrigating canals, on the contrary, have 
their beds raised above the surface level, and are bounded on each 
side by high banks of earth, which is thrown out periodically in 
order to prevent the channel becoming choked up by the continual 
deposition of mud brought down by the stream. 

I crossed the bed of this channel in several different places. 
The width is not less than 300 paces, while the depth often varies 
from 12 to 20 feet, even in its present condition. Numerous large 
irrigating canals, now dry, may be seen with their high embank- 

* It is supposed that Alexander crossed the Kerkhah by this bridge on his 
journey from Babylon to Susa. 

t This ford is 12 or 14 miles south-east of Susa. I regret that I am unable to 
lay down the positions on a larger scale, as my road-books are at Constantinople. 

t Strabo, lib. xv. c. 3. 
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ments diverging from it on either side ; these prove it to have 
been a trunk stream of considerable importance. In confirmation 
of my belief that it was the Eulseus, the Arabs of the locality have 
a vague tradition that an ancient river (" shat atique ") flowed in 
that direction, and a small canal, called Mahmlidiya, at this day 
conveys water from the Kerkhah along the ancient bed for the 
irrigation of the land e. of the mounds of Susa ! This is the last 
watercourse crossed between Dizful and the ruins. 

The bifurcation of rivers is by no means of uncommon occur- 
rence in the country under discussion, and we need, therefore, 
feel the less hesitation in adopting this method of explanation as 
regards the Eulaeus. 

At Shuster, within 35 miles of Susa, we have an instance of 
bifurcation which offers some analogy to the point in question. 
The stream of the river Kuran is here divided into two parts. 
The main portion flows along the western and original channel, 
while the smaller portion is conveyed by a deeply-cut artificial 
channel on the east to the village of Bender-ghil, a distance of 
30 miles, where it again unites with the main stream. The 
western channel is called the Shuteyt, and the canal is named 
Ab-i-Gargar, as is evident to any person who will carefully exa- 
mine the two streams. Owing, however, to the obscurity of the 
Arab geographers, and to the mistakes of some modern travellers, 
as much difficulty and confusion occurred in the application of 
the correct names to these streams as in the determination of the 
Eulseus itself. It was not until Col. Rawlinson entered into a 
full explanation * that the difficulty was cleared up. At the 
mouth of the Ab-i-Gargar, a substantial dam of stone called 
Bendi Shahzada, with openings left for the passage of a certain 
quantity of water, restrains the KurSn from taking the course of 
the canal in preference to its natural channel. 

Again, at Ahwaz, ahout 25 miles below Bender-ghil, on the 
same river Kuran, a natural ridge of sandstone rocks crosses the 
stream. This natural obstruction has, at some some time or 
other, been artificially increased by building walls for the purpose 
of dividing the stream, so as to irrigate the plains on the east by 
means of a branch of the river. Through want of care a part of 
this dam has been forced away, and the stream has again resumed 
its former course, and the newer channel is once more dry. 

A third and still more remarkable instance of bifurcation oc- 
curred in the Kerkhah itself, about 40 miles on the south of Susa. 
Previously to 1835 the river flowed past the large and important 
Arab town of Ha wiza. For the irrigation of the country on the right 
bank, a person named Hashem dug a small canal about 15 miles 

* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. ix. p. 74. See also vol. xvi, 
p. 27, for Mr, Layard's account of the Kurdn. 

VOL. XXVII. K 
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above the town. The level of the irrigated tract being consider- 
ably lower than had been calculated on, and the soil at the mouth 
of the canal exceedingly soft and yielding, it became necessary 
to build a bund at the point of bifurcation to prevent the river 
abandoning its own course. The bund subsequently gave way, 
and the mouth of the N£hr Hashem was considerably enlarged. 
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Another and much stronger dam was afterwards erected, but this, 
during an extraordinary rise of the Kerkhah in the spring of the 
year mentioned, was bodily carried away, and the whole torrent 
of the river, forsaking its natural course, flowed into the Nahr 
Hashem, and converted the low land on the north of Huwiza into 
a vast marsh. The consequence to the town was, that during a 
single night the river had disappeared, and water is now only to 
be obtained by digging wells jn the old river bed. Several gover- 
nors of Klnizistan have set about affording a remedy to this 
disaster, but the " fostering care " of the Persian government has 
never allowed the plan to be carried fully into effect ! A new 
canal was dug above and opposite to the Nahr Hashem, and was 
called the Mechriya. It is intended to divert the course of the 
river by its means into the original channel, and a bund has been 
partially thrown across the Kerkhah for this purpose, but, either 
from want of funds, jealousy, or inability, this plan is not likely to 
be realized. In 1852, Prince Khauler, the present Shah's uncle, 
spent a considerable sum on the work, and had nearly completed 
the dam, when an unexpected rise of the stream utterly demolished 
it. I am not aware if it has been since recommenced. 

That the bifurcation of the Eulaeus from the Choaspes was 
effected by means of a similar bund or dam thrown across the 
main stream, it is my firm opinion ; and there are equal grounds 
for presuming that, by the breaking of the bund, a catastrophe 
occurred at Susa, with regard to the Eulseus, precisely resembling 
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that which I have above described as depriving Hawj'za of the 
river Kerkhah. 

It is, of course, impossible to state at what time after Alexander 
the Eulseus became dry, but it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that this event may have accelerated the fall of Susa, and given 
an impetus to the rise and importance of her new rival Sinister in 
the early ages of the Sassanians. 

It may be objected to many of the conclusions arrived at in 
this paper, that they are based on the belief that the extinct 
channel, which I take to be the Eulseus, joins the Kuran. If, 
however, it be considered that there is a native tradition as to the 
existence of an ancient river in the same channel, and that such 
channel corroborates and explains the otherwise conflicting testi- 
mony of the early geographers, it is not, I submit, unreasonable 
to connect these facts, and to acknowledge that there is, at least, 
strong circumstantial evidence in favour of the conclusions I have 
deduced from them. 

In once more opening the subject of the Eulaeus controversy, 
after all the arguments which have been already so learnedly 
advanced, I have done so under the impression that any new 
matter bearing on the question is of value. It is to be hoped 
that the attention of future travellers in Susiana may be attracted 
to the subject, and that they may be induced to trace the extinct 
river, from its origin at Pai Pul on the Kerkhah, to its supposed 
termination on the Kuran, which circumstances prevented my 
accomplishing. If this can be satisfactorily effected, we shall 
have overcome a difficult point in the study of ancient geography, 
and rescued the veracity of the ancient historians from unmerited 
obloquy. 



APPENDIX. 



Extracts from the Historians referred to in the Memoir. 

Aeeian, Expeditio Alexandri, vii. 7 : — 

'A\e£aytipos 5e rrjs /iky rre(rjs arparias rijv fro\\i)y 'Hipatffriaya &yeiy 4Ke\evey 
!<tt€ iitl t$iv Bd.Xao'O'av rijy Xlepo-iK^V abrbs Se, ayatr\evo-ayras avr<p rod yavrtKov 
4s t$iv "Zovtriav yyv, 4-jrifSas ray yeay %by rots viraGmarais re Kal r$ ayfi/xart, Kal ray 
iwweay ray eraipay avafiificur&nevos ov roWobs, KaretrKet Kara rby Hv\a?oy itoroij.br 
as 4-jrl 9d\ao-o-ay. "HS77 8e w\tjo-(oy av rrjs 4kPo\tjs rijs 4s rby ir6yroy t ras fiey 
Tr\elovds re Kal iretroyrjKvtas ray yeay K<rra\eiTret abrov' abrbs be rats fidhttrra 
raxvyavroitrats wapeirKet atrb rov EbXaiov irorafiov Kara rty 6d\ao-o-ay, as 4-ttI ras 
4K0o\as rov Tiypioros. hi Se Hwat abrip yyjes ayaKo/it<r0e?<rai Kara rby EbXaToy ear 
4tI r>t\v Sidpvxa, ti rer^rai 4k rov Tlypyros 4s rby }Zv\aToy, rairr) bteKOjiXab^naav is 
rby Tiyp-qra. 



***** 
'AKe^avSpas Se vepi TKei<ras Kara r^v BiXaaerav, 'iaov p.era£b rod re EbKaiov 
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fiov ko\ rov Tiypyros eSrcTxev o alytaAbs rod k6\ttov tov TleporiKov, avetrKei /cctTO rbv 
Tlypijra fore €>1 rb orTpaTO^ireSov, 'Iva 'Yitycuvricov aintp Tyv S&vapiv Traerav ^x wy 
4<TTpaTOTreSevKei. 

Areian, Historia Indica, 42 : — 

firJKOs tov TrapdirKov tt)s "Xowriiav y9is IVre 4-rX trrSfia tov TlaoriTiypiSos Trora/xov 
ffrdSioi 8ktxiA.io(. 'EvQevSe Kara rov Tlcurrpiypu/ &vo> avevXwv. * * * 
'Cls Se vpoffdyoiv ^Stj 'A\e£ai/Spos yyyeKKero &k\wov fjSri adBis 4s rb &i/w Kara rbv 
iroTajiLbv KaX Trpbs tj? ffxeSiy dpftiCovTat, eV y rb o'Tpdrev/ia Sta$i0a<reiv ep-eWev 
'AKe^avSpos es ~Zov<xa. 

Steabo, 15. Casaub, 728 :— 

Tcfc fiei/ oZy %ovGa 4v fj,effoyalots Kenai 4irX t£ yiodff-jrp irorafjup TrepaiTepw Kara rb 
£evyfia. * * * Mcto yap rbv Xodo-miv 6 Koirpdras itn\, KaX 6 Xlaai-riyp'is, 
os 4k riis Ou|ias KaX ainbs pel. — Casaub. 729. 

EvSalpwv S' ofiffa r/ ^ovffls, ^Kirvpvv Tbv aepa ex* 1 (<"«) Kavp.TT\piv, KaX fidKiffTa rbv 
■nepX Tyv w6\lv, &s (prjctv 4Ke?vos* tos yovv ffavpas KaX robs fopeis, Bepovs aKfid^ovTos 
toC ^Aiou Kara inc<rTifi.fjpiav, 8iaj8?)«u M <pB4veiv "ras bSovs Tas 4v tjj ir6\ei, a\\' iv 
jiteVais irepi<p\eyeo'6aL. — Casaub. 731. 

Diodorus Siculus, xix. 18, 19 : 

Tuv Se irepl rbv EfyueVij koX YlevKeffTrjtf touto Sioikovvtwv , 'Avriyovos, 4ireiSy irpodyuv 
jtt€Tct T7js Svvdpews $K*v els 2o0<ra rb fiao'iXeiov. k. t. \. AvTbs Se ftera. ttjs ffrpa~ 
tiSj ave(ev^ev 4irX robs TroAep-iovs, oforijs ttjs iSov KavpaTtiSovs KaX irwreASs 4wikiv- 
Siyov %eviKais Svvdpteai Sie\6e1v. Aib KaX ras iropetas T\vayKd£ovTO vvKrbs iroieiirOai 
KaX o-rparoTreSfvcOai irepX rbv irorap.bv irpXv ^Kioif avaTtWeiv. k. t. K. 
4ikX Si irapeyevtiBri irpbs tq</ KoTrpd-rriv Trora/xdv, 4ir4o'x* ttjs roptlas «a! to irpbs tV 
8ia/3airi</ xapecr/ceutJfeTo. Odros 8' £k tivos bpeivrjs p.4av fJe'iriirTei' els rbv TlaaWiypiv, 
os aire*xe T??s Evfievovs (nparoireo'eias ffraSiovs bySo^Kovra, KaX rb fiev irhdros eTxev 
is ay rerrdptov irKeQpaiv, b£bs 8* &y 4v rp Karatpopa Trpoffetievro trKoiuv fj £e6yji.aTos. 
KaTaXafiaiy 8" bhiya ir\oia KOVTOrd, Siefii$ao'ev 4y roirots Ttvas t&v ire^av, irpo<TT<£|as 
rdippov bpirretv KaX xdpaKa fiahofievovs inroSexeffOai r^v \otirJ)v Sivapav. Evftevrjs Se 
■Kv96p.evos iraptk to>v KaraSKirav tV 4irifSoK : >iv twv iroKefilav, $iafias rb (evyp.a rov 
TiyptSos ficra trrpaTiarav Tre^ay pev jeTpaKurxi^icv, iinretiv Se x i ^' ia TpiaKOffiwv, 
Kar4\a$e Sia$ef}riK6Tas tu>v 'Avriybvov ire£ovs fiev TrKeiovs to>v rpio-xXKiav, iVirfts Se 
rerpaKOffiovs, KaX tuv elaOoTav Giropd.Srii' Sta$aheiy 4irX ras irpovofias ovk 4\drrovs 
efaKKTxiAiaji/. ^A^i/ec Se Tepoo-Trefrkv TedopvPripLevotSy robs fiev &\\ovs evdvs 4rpe^aro, 
t&v Se MaKeS6van> robs vnoffTavras rrj $i<f KaX T^ -7rA^0ei KaTtffxvtras <pvye"tv els rbv 
Trorafibv iran-os KarrivdyKacre. ndvrav S' 6pixT]<rdyra>v fire ra irKota, Tavra per tmb 
rov irA^Oovs r&v 4-Ki^dvT<av KaTeirovrlo-B-n, rutv Se Stav4\x € o~Bai roXpwffdvTviv ol 
■nXetcroi p.ev inrb tov pev/xaTOS irapevexQevTes StetyddpTjffai', b\iyoi Se Sieff(i>Bt)ffav. Of 
8' &ireipoi tov KO\vp.$3.v iivTes rh" alxpaKteaiav ttjs 4v t<$ xora^y irpoKpivavres 
reXevTTJs ^Kwffav, els TerpaKiffxiXlovs ovres. 'AvTtyovos Se BewpSov roaovro ir\T}0os 
aTroKKi/ievov, i8or)fl^<roi fiev ovk Iffxvffe Sia rijv tuv irXofa))/ ffirdviV 'ASivarov 8' elvai 
vofii^av t)jv Sid&apiv, ave^ev^ev 4tX ir(i\ews BaSd.Kfjs y fy Kelrai rrapu rbv Eft\aiov 
vorafify. 

Pliny, vi. 27 :— 

Infra est Susiane, in qua vetus regia Persarum Susa, a Dario Hystaspis filio 

condita. 

* * * 

Susa a Persico man absunt col mill, passuuni. Qua subiit ad earn classis 
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Alexandra Pasitigri, vicus ad lacum Chaldaicum vocatur Aphle : unde Susa 
navigatione lxvmd passuum absunt. 

Susianem ab Elymaide disterminat amnis Eulajus, ortns in Medis, modicoque 

spatio cuniculo conditus, hac rursus exortus,- et per Mesabatenen lapsus, 

circuit arcem Susorum, ac Dianas templum atigustissimum illis gentibus, et 

ipse in magna, ceerimonia. Siquidem reges non ex alio bibunt, et ob id in 

longinqua portant. Eecepit amnem Hedypnum, prseter Asylum Persarum 

venientem, Adunam ex Susianis. 

* * * 

Infra Eulasum Elymais est, in ora juncta Persidi, a flumine Oroati ad Cha- 
racem, ccxl mill, passuum. 

Pliny, xxxi. 3 : — 

Parthorum reges ex Choaspe et Enteo tantum bibunt : et eaj quamvis in 
longinqua comitatur illos. Et horum placere potum, non quia sint amnes, 
adparet : quoniam nee e Tigri, nee Euphrate, nee e multis aliis bibunt. 

Ptolem^us, lib. vi. : — 
Susiance situs, cap. iii. 

Mosari flu. ostia 82 : 30 40 

Pontes fluvii 82 30:33 

Eulasi flu. ostia 84 33:30 40 

Fontes fl. in Susiana, 83 : 35 

Fontes fl. in Media 86 : 38 

Conjunctio fontium 84 : 33 

Oroatidis flu. ostia 86 30 : 30 30 

Fontes fluvii 88 30:34 40 

Susa 84 : 34 15 

Quintus Cuetius (Rufus), ii. 9 : — 

Jamque Susa ei adituro Abulites, regionis ejus prafectus, sive Darei jussu, 
ut Alexandrum prasda retineret, sive sua sponte, filium obviam misit, tradi- 
turum se lirbem promittens. Benigne juvenem excepit rex, et eodem duce ad 
Choaspiu amnem pervenit, delicatam, ut fama est, vehentem aquam. Hie 
Abulites cum donis regalis opulentiae occurrit. 



V. — On the Geography of the Sea of Azov, the Putrid Sea, and 
adjacent Coasts, fyc. By Capt. Sherard Osborn, r.n., c.b., 
f.r.g.s., &c. 

Read, February 23, 1857. 

Under the above uncomplimentary name is known the extensive 
series of shallow lagoons and marshes which wash the major por- 
tion of the north-east face of the Crimean Peninsula, and which 
doubtless at one time formed a portion of the sea of Azov, or, 
perhaps, more correctly speaking in those distant periods when it 
was better known as the " Palus Mseotis."* 

* See chapter on Spit of Arabat. 



